180                         Ezzelzn and his fall

the imperial vicar, Ansedisio de' Guidotti, was his humble instrument
to rule Padua; the magistrates of Verona and Vicenza were his creatures.
He fell, however, not owing to his usurpations, but owing to the streak
of insanity in his character. His German guards lifted him above public
opinion. Harshness towards faction-rivals became mad cruelty in him, and
his thirst for blood was mingled with a perverse hatred of his species,
which perhaps was the real ground of the intangible reputation for
heresy which clung to him. Thus lashed with scorpions, his popolani
grew disaffected, especially in the miserable city of Padua, Innocent IV
had coolly parleyed with him, but the kindly Alexander IV really acted
against him. In December 1255 he appointed the adventurous and more
than secular Philip da Pistoia, the elect of Ravenna, legate to lead a
crusade against the tyrant who was also the mainstay of the imperialists
in Lombardy. It was a task far beyond the power of the Lombard
papalists, disunited and preoccupied with their own city-interests, but
Philip gained the aid of Venice, who added to his exiles and crusading
riff-raff soldiers, ships, and victuals. On 20 June 1256 he captured Padua,
while Ezzelin was ravaging the Mantuan contado. Ezzelin could not
recover the town, and this first intervention of Venice in her hinterland
was an unalloyed success, Ezzelin, however, if mad, was both a ruler and
a general. In spite of the slow weakening of the Lombard imperialists,
he seized Brescia in 1258 with the aid of Pelavicini, after they had defeated
and captured Philip of Ravenna at Gambara. But he cheated his ally of
his share in the conquest, and thus produced a temporary league against
himself of all his neighbours, including Azzo of Este, Milan, and Bologna,
led by Pelavicini, who in 1258 had become Manfred^s representative. Ezze-
lin took the offensive in August 1259 by invading the Milanese; he was
outgeneralled, outnumbered, defeated, and taken prisoner at Cassano by
the passage of the river Adda, to die by tearing the bandages from his
wounds on October 1. His brother Alberic of Treviso, latterly his ally,
next year was horribly put to death. In many ways Ezzelin had been a
prototype of the degenerate despots of the fourteenth century; but his
maniacal cruelty had been wreaked on a wider circle than those of his
imitators: he had held an army of opponents in his prisons.

By this victory of Pelavicini, Manfred, at least by proxy, had become
powerful in Lombardy. Mastino della Scala, an imperialist, obtained
the tyranny of Ven aa; and the papalist Martin della Torre, since 3258
tyrant of Milan, was for the time being Pelavicini's ally. Year after year
the royal vicar's power increased: he directed the politics of most of central
Lombardy, and he began to plan out a commercial policy which should
further the recovery of the cities after so many broils. Yet he was bound
to continue war to maintain his position. In the end his strength decayed,
not from misgovernment, but owing to the death of his ally, Martin
della Torre.

The establishment of a tyranny was not the only way out from the